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1.  In many cases, there is an utter lack of published information.   Such
statements as are given out by officers and directors of some corporations
represent opinions that have a propaganda purpose behind them.   They are
not intended to instruct stockholders but to induce such action or inaction
as may be desired by those who express the opinions.
2.  Lack of uniformity of reports makes comparison among investment
opportunities difficult.   It is not contended that reports of all corporations
can be cut to the same pattern.  Neither would anyone seriously support the
heterogeneous manner of presenting information now available.
3.  Stockholders are frequently handicapped by delay in securing informa-
tion.   Monthly earnings of American railroads are available to the public
about 6 weeks in arrears; to insiders, about 1 week in arrears.   Careful and
fairly accurate estimates are available to the latter sometimes 3 weeks in
advance.   Industrial corporations commonly report to stockholders annu-
ally, several months after the close of the fiscal year.  Months and even
as much as a year may elapse between the occurrence of an important
event in the life of a corporation and the notice of such event to the
stockholders.   By the time such information reaches the mass of stock-
holders, the effects of the event may have been discounted by those in a
position to know about it long before it comes to the attention of the majority
of the stockholders.
1 An applicant for a job as junior accountant was asked if he was
familiar with double-entry bookkeeping. "Oh my, yes," he responded;
"where I worked we used triple-entry records: one for the directors and
officers, one for the income-tax collector, and one for the stockholders." This
confession has common application. Whether stockholders should be given
all the information available to officers and directors is a debatable question.
There are good arguments against it. Nevertheless, the information given
to stockholders is often incomplete and inadequate. It does not afford a
proper basis for judgment about the progress of the corporation.
5.  Brief reports to stockholders are frequently confusing.   Condensed
income statements may combine operating income with nonrecurring finan-
cial income, for instance.   As a consequence, conclusions drawn from brief,
condensed statements are not always reliable.
6.  Accounting reports are frequently defective.   They lack precision and
completeness.   Depreciation charges, for example, are frequently either too
high or too low.  Whether the fault is due to the accounting department or
whether the latter is merely executing the orders of "higher-ups," the effects
upon the stockholders are the same.  Whatever insiders may know about
the affairs of the corporation, others are limited to the published records.
Defective records do not always carry evidence to condemn them
7.  Someday a corporation report may be not only accurate and complete,
but may also disclose the methods of valuation used in the tabulations